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Editorial 


The radio is one of the most powerful educational instruments of 
our time. Unfortunately its content and public effects leave a great 
deal to be desired. It is therefore a noteworthy step when a large radio 
chain sponsors a serious educational program, particularly when it is a 
program on philosophy of education. Our hats would be off to the 
Mutual Broadcasting Company for sponsoring a series of talks on edu- 
cation if a second glance at its program did not disclose a shocking vio- 
lation of the fundamental decencies of free inquiry. In co-operation 
with an organization which styles itself Education for Freedom, Inc., 
the Mutual net-work is presenting’ the following speakers on one of 
the most controversial subjects in the world to-day—viz., how shall we 
improve our educational theory and practice?: Mark van Doren, Robert 
M. Hutchins, Joseph A. Brandt, Scott Buchanan, Pitirim Sorokin, John 
U. Nef, Robert I. Gannon, S. J., Alfred Noyes, Mortimer Adler, String- 
fellow Barr, Alexander Meiklejohn, Walter Lippman, John Erskine. 

We have no objection to these estimable gentlemen and believe 
they should have every opportunity to be heard. But with minor varia- 
tions they represent only one point of view in education! Where is the 
opposition? Where are the naturalists, the humanists, the religious 
liberals, the progressive educators, the secularists whose point of view 
is consistently subject to thinly veiled attack by these gentlemen? Not 
a single representative of the thought of John Dewey, who is anathema 
to the neo-Thomists and their fellow-travelers, is on the program! If 
this is a program of education for freedom, why is it that so many auth- 
oritarians are featured and not a single out-standing democratic edu- 
cator? We are not contesting the right of authoritarians to speak but 
we should also like to hear genuine libertarian voices. 

It is a very disquieting phenomenon that the Mutual Broadcasting 
Company should lend itself to this project in unadulterated propaganda. 
Let the listening public make itself heard. 
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The History We Contain 


H. A. OVERSTREET 

It is one thing for a person to write about his own short past; 
quite another to write about the long past that moves through him. In 
the one case the person is himself the hero—the center of his chosen 
stage. In the other, the hero is not the person, but the long past that 
lives in him. Again, in the one case, it is the person that moves through 
the world; in the other, it is the world that moves through the person. 

We call the first kind of writing autobiography. For the second 
we have no name. 

The second, however, gives us the greater measure of a person. 
What counts is not so much how wide has been the world in which 
he has moved as how wide has been the world that has moved in him; 
not how many years has he lived, but how many years have lived in 
him. A man’s stature is the amount of world history he contains. This 
is a case where the physical size of the container has nothing to do with 
the amount contained. A small man can hold the centuries within him 
and all the spaces of the heavens; while a huge man may hold little 
more than the few years of his life and the few miles around his house. 

We hardly ever pay attention to this particular measure of man. 
Biology tells us of our physical inheritance: of all the strains that have 
come to make up our physical bodies. Reading biology, we can see the 
countless eyes of our forebears that look through our eyes. 

There is, however, this other sort of inheritance. All kinds of 
thought-strains have gone into the making of us. When we say some- 
thing, it may (with our own personal accent) be Thomas Jefferson 
speaking; or Benjamin Franklin; or St. Paul; or a friend that influ- 
enced our younger years. Thinking of these people that live in our 
brain, and remembering how many of them there have been, we can 
feel the countless minds that think through our mind. 

This is the truly fascinating thing about our life—our power to 
incorporate other lives into ourselves and let them think in us and 
through us. Our human capacity to do this is apparently limitless. 
Euripides can hob-nob in my mind by the side of this morning’s edi- 
torial in the Times. Shapley’s tale of the galaxies does not crowd out a 
line I got yesterday from one of Thurber’s cartoons. The breakfast 
table talk may leap swiftly from ration points to Shakespeare and from 
Shakespeare to Confucius. Or it may take a sudden turn and speak in 
the words of Tom Paine. The measure of us is our capacity to contain 
and reanimate the human tradition. 

I have taken of late to thinking of myself in this way—as a borrower 
from the human tradition. It makes for gratitude and a sense of obliga- 
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tion. Also, it makes it possible for me to think pretty continuously about 
myself without growing either conceited or depressed. For what I really 
think about, when I think in this way, is not my personal self—cer- 
tainly not any ‘‘self-made”’ self—but all that has moved through me, of 
art, science, poetry, drama, religion, philosophy, human friendliness 
and human heroism, all that has held beauty and truth and grandeur; 
as well as all that has moved through me that has been trivial or gross. 

Also, when I think in this way, I am able to realize how many 
that are dead are still vividly alive. We have no way of knowing how 
many of those that are still apparently alive are really dead. Only later 
history will be able to tell us that. History is the record of the many 
dead that are still alive; and of the reasons why so many who expected 
to live on are dead. Yesterday I quoted some lines of Marcus Aurelius. 
A man asked me to repeat the lines. As I repeated them, he wrote them 
down on an envelope. He will probably repeat them to others. And so 
the chain will go on. Marcus Aurelius, ‘dead and turned to clay,” has 
the power to live in another way. That is bad poetry, but persistent 
truth. Euclid comes alive in every draughting room; Galileo in every 
laboratory. Galileo once sat contemplating the moving chandelier in 
the cathedral of Pisa. That act of contemplation lives on in the mind of 
every physicist. It will never die because it is part of the thought-stuff 
of our civilization. 


One of my philosopher friends said to me that he had two ambi- 
tions: one, to discover a theory; the other, to invent a melody. I don’t 
know whether he will fulfill either or both ambitions. If he does he will 
live on. His theory will be incorporated into the thinking of the race; 
his melody into its heart-beat. As he talked of wanting to invent a mel- 
ody, I thought of the haunting strains of “John Peel.” Who invented 
them nobody, as far I am aware, knows. There was an old English tune 
called “Bonnie Annie,” of which few traces remain and of which the 
authorship is unknown. But “John Peel’’ belongs immortally to the feel- 
ing-stuff of our civilization. 


What we all are—all of us together—is the total of what comes 
alive in us out of the past. We carry civilizations in us; and we are 
precisely as great or as small as the civilizations we carry within us. 


This, then, becomes something extraordinary to contemplate. In- 
stead of seeing this man as a small human being, crowded within his 
tight skin, you can, with the mind’s vision, see him as a convergence- 
point of the ages. An individual is a particular way in which a particu- 
lar constellation of past thoughts and feelings comes into focus and 
meets the present. We differ among ourselves chiefly through the dif- 
ference of what, out of the past, comes into focus in us. 
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This makes the past of vast importance. To live purely in the 
present is, as we know, scarcely to live at all. Meaning comes out of 
memory. It comes out of what we bring with us into the present. If we 
bring nothing, the present is meaningless. Any experience of a totally 
unfamiliar object makes this clear. A primitive Pacific Islander who sees 
a printed page for the first time has no conception whatever of what it 
means; how it is made; what can be done with it. There is nothing in 
his past experience which illuminates what he sees; and so the whole 
thing is meaningless. 

I remember how the full shock of this came once when I was talk- 
ing with a man who contemplated suicide. In order to get a line on 
his mental and emotional make-up, I asked him what books he had 
been reading. “Books?” he said. “I haven’t read any books; not for 
years.” I asked him about other things: the theatre; pictures; movies. 
Was he interested in science? In any social movements? I found that 
he was as nearly empty as a human being could be. His body functioned; 
but his mind held no content. It almost seemed as if his contemplated 
suicide was a superfluous act. He was already pitifully dead while still 
living. 

The richness of our present selves is directly related to such rich- 
ness as we take out of the human tradition. I don’t want to append a 
moral: but this is a case where all of us can be heirs to “the old man’s 
fortune” if we wish. 


There is an old folk tale which describes the life of the dead as 
directly dependent for their happiness upon the remembrance of them 
by the living. When the dead are uttely forgotten by those who formerly 
knew them, they are supposed to be deep in the sadness of the un- 
remembered and to be on the way to their real death, which is oblivion. 
When, however, they are remembered, they come joyously alive—at 
least to the extent that the dead can come alive. In a similar way we 
are related to all in the past that was once living. Pericles once spoke 
to living Athenians. A handful of fishermen once listened to the man 
Jesus. When what was once alive is forgotten, it passes into the death 
of oblivion. When it is remembered, it comes alive—sometimes into a 
greater scope of life than before. 


This is the peculiar miracle we have the power to perform. Brahms 
is dead; but we can call him from his grave. Plato is words in a book; 
but as we make these words come alive in our minds, Plato lives. We 
have the power, in short, continuously to reanimate our world. Nothing 
that is true or good or beautiful need ever die. The human mind has 
the power to immortalize what it wills to keep alive. 
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All this puts new meaning into Socrates’s “Know Thyself.” Too 
often that much repeated admonition sets people to examining their 
personal traits: are they selfish; impulsive; timid; illogical; aggressive; 
trustworthy? Here, however, is a far deeper and more significant way 
in which to take stock of ourselves. It is the way of asking ourselves to 
what extent we reanimate in ourselves the best in the human tradition. 

The first way leads too often to unhealthy introspection and to 
the woes of an excessive concern about one’s private tempers. The sec- 
ond way leads to a sizing up of oneself in relation to the great truths 
and achievements of the race. 

How much (I can ask myself) of what belongs to the human tra- 
dition of beauty do I get into my life? Do I know any of the poets? any 
of the dramatists? Do I carry their lines around with me? Have the 
poets and the dramatists got beneath the skin of me and become part 
of my permanent consciousness so that I say their words because they 
are the words J want to say? 

How much of the tradition of human goodness has become part 
of my life? Have I lived with great people and great deeds? Have they 
become part of my warm admiration? Have I learned to pattern my- 
self on them? Do I carry their standards into my life as naturally as if 
I had created those standards myself ? 

How much of the tradition of the truth-seeking scientists has be- 
come part of my life? Have I caught the integrity of their spirit? Have 
I kept my curiosity alive? Have they made me support the truth-seeking 
adventures of man? 

How much of the tradition of the philosophers has become part 
of my life. Have I learned from them the art of merciless self-examina- 
tion and self-criticism ? Have I learned to probe beyond the appearances 
to the truth of things? Have I learned how to bring unity into the un- 
related diversity of my opinions and behaviors? 

Such stock-taking pulls me out of the petty contemplation of my 
personal self and measures me against the grand achievements of the 
race. I look pretty small when I stand beside St. Francis; or Socrates; 
or Lincoln; or even some of my great friends—smaller, perhaps, when 
I ask myself how much of any of them I have made come alive in my 
own life. This is, I have come to feel, the way of all ways to measure 
myself. 


It is pleasant and often valuable to write our autobiography. What 
I am suggesting is another way of writing about ourselves. It is writing 
the story of how much of the human tradition has come alive within us. 
I wish there were a name for this kind of writing. If it had a name, 
we could talk about it. Talking about it, we could get people to do it. 
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Getting people to do it, would, I think, be no end important in awaken- 
ing us to the enduringness of human values—their power to crop up 
again and again throughout human history. Any one of us who could 
think his life through from childhood to maturity and write down, not 
events, but the ideas, attitudes and emotions in the human tradition 
to which he had responded so that they became himself, would know 
the ever-recurring things of the mind and spirit that help to make 
sense out of life. 

This would not be autobiography—a recounting of one’s personal 
history; it would, if I may inflict a barbarism, be an auto-psychography 
—a recounting of the human thought-history that had gone into the 
making of one’s mind. 


Humanism and the Forces of Evolution 


JAMES H. LEUBA 

Humanists are supposed by many to regard man, in his physical, 
intellectual and moral aspects, as “the automatic result of the blind 
forces of reproduction, variation and differential survival.” That is cer- 
tainly not the view of all humanists, and the philosophy of humanism 
need not be cast in that materialistic form. 

In this brief paper I propose to give reasons for an addition of 
prime importance to the above statement of the forces producing 
biological evolution. 

The preceding quotation is taken from Julian Huxley, “The 
Biologist Looks at Man” (Fortune, December, 1942) Author's italics: 
He holds that “biological progress does not require the intervention of a con- 
scious Divine purpose, nor the operation of some mysterious life force or élan 
vital; like most other facts of evolution, it is the automatic result of the blind 
forces of reproduction, variation, and differential survival. Newton’s great gen- 
eralization of gravitational attraction made it possible and indeed necessary to 
dispense with the idea of God guiding the stars in their courses; Darwin's 
equally great generalization of natural selection made it possible and necessary 
to dispense with the idea of God guiding the evolutionary courses of life. Finally, 
the generalizations of modern psychology and comparative religion made it pos- 
sible, and necessary, to dispense with the idea of guiding the evolutionary 


courses of the human species through inspiration or other form of supernatural 
direction.” 


Two preliminary remarks are called for: (1) It is too late to 
speak as if there were only material forces in the Universe. It is not 
when matter is vanishing before the bewildered eyes of the physicist 
that one may dogmatically exclude from the evolutionary forces the 
operation of psychical forces. 

(2) Several kinds of causes may participate in a biological evolu- 
tion so complex as to pass from a virus to a Plato. Even though blind, 
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automatic forces are involved in reproduction, variation, and differen- 
tial survival, forces of another sort might have a share in the production 
of the moral nature of man. 

It cannot be denied that chance variations and natural selection 
bring about changes which give their possessor an advantage and lead 
to their survival. In the same way, the production of individual traits 
which knit together more firmly a group of people will give that group 
a survival advantage over other groups. It can even be argued that 
the appearance of an impulse, an urge, in individuals to improve the 
whole of humanity so as to eliminate sources of enmity between na- 
tions, and thus bring about universal peace and happiness, have also 
the same blind origin. 

But against the theory that blind mechanical forces are the only 
actual forces of evolution several facts can be advanced. The apprecia- 
tion by individuals of certain traits or qualities leads to efforts to pro- 
duce them in one’s self and in others; this, not because they lead to 
survival but because they are valued in themselves. Consider, for in- 
stance, the forces which led to the liberation of the negroes in the 
United States. It was doubtless due in part to a desire of the North to 
weaken the South in the struggle for life; but it cannot be denied that 
most if not all the main advocates of negro freedom were moved also 
and often altogether by the appreciation of the value of freedom and by 
the love of their fellowmen, be they white or black. Without this 
psychical force, the negroes would most probably have remained slaves 
to this day. 

Similarly the sweeping declaration of the thirteen Colonies: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident . . . that all men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness,” was not made solely because it 
was to the advantage of the Colonies to make it, but because they were 
animated by the spiritual idea of man. 

It is, doubtless, also intelligent consideration of what has hap- 
pened in the past and what may happen again in the future which is 
one of the causes of the present efforts to bring about in other peoples, 
as well as in our own, the improvements necessary to make possible a 
league of nations. 

One may observe further that parents do not favor in their children 
those traits only which would knit the family more firmly together and 
make it stronger in the struggle for survival. Many of them are in fact 
actuated by a disinterested wish to develop in their offspring a love of 
the good, the beautiful, and the true whatever its survival value. 

The tendency singled out in these diverse instances is not the 
blind force working for survival in the struggle for life described by 
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Huxley; it is an intelligent, spiritual urge seeking the production of 
more and more perfect human beings. 

The most conclusive argument for the presence of that urge is, 
probably, the behavior of certain martyrs. Many individuals give up 
their life in order not to lose the crown of glory and eternal happiness 
promised to those who keep a traditional faith. There is nothing exalted 
in that self-seeking behavior. But there are other cases. Whether he died 
to atone for our sins in order that we might have life and have it more 
abundantly, or because he wanted to deliver his people from the oppres- 
sive yoke of the Romans, the death of Jesus belongs here. 

An outstanding instance of readiness to sacrifice one’s life in order 
to improve the lot of others is provided by Catherine Breskovskaya. 
The daughter of a Russian nobleman, Catherine Breskovskaya, wit- 
nessed, from her early youth with an aching heart, the suffering of the 
peasants on her father’s and on neighboring estates; hunger, cold, 
flogging, separation of parents from children, rape, degrading humilia- 
tion—these things tormented her childhood and early adolescence, and 
made of her the “grandmother of the Russian Revolution.” 

In order to help the peasants she became a school teacher. She was 
one of those of whom Prince Kropotkin speaks: ““Young men went into 
the villages as doctors, helpers, teachers, village scribes, even as agri- 
cultural laborers, blacksmiths, wood-cutters, and so on; and tried to 
live there in close contact with the peasants. Girls passed teachers’ 
examinations, learned midwifery or nursing, and went by the hundred 
into the villages devoting themselves entirely to the poorest part of the 
population.” But these would-be helpers were ruthlessly suppressed. 
After several years of endeavor she realized how ineffectual her work 
was. 

At twenty-five she married a nobleman genuinely interested in the 
peasants. She met active, courageous young men, students and others, 
who in the face of the government’s systematic opposition to all efforts 
for the betterment of the people, asked each other: ““What is to be 
done?”’ One year later she had come to the conclusion that nothing 
worth while could be done until the autocracy was overthrown. She 
knew that to join the revolutionists was to face imprisonment, torture, 
exile, death. As her husband was not prepared to run these dangers, 
she started out without him. 

The rest of her life may be summed up in a few words: elever. 
years of underground work as a revolutionist and thirty years of exile 
in Siberia. Her second exile was for life, but the Russian Revolution 
of 1917 set her free. Two years before, at the age of seventy-one, she 
had written to a friend from her exile at Yatutsk: “The longer I live. 
the more I realize that the foundation of my being is an ardent and 
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invincible love for the human race, which, as I believe, has in itself 
all the germs of an endless intellectual ‘perféctionment’, an ascent to 
a moral life that will make it infinitely happy. This habit of living in 
human life as a whole has made me so associate myself with the uni- 
versal mentality that I love myself in it, and care little about my in- 
dividual fate, which is not dear to me, once it is separated from the 
general course.” (“Reminiscences and Letters.””) These were not empty 
words; her whole life had stamped them as genuine. 

This transhuman cosmic urge to increase the good, the beautiful 
and the true is a sufficient basis for a religious philosopher. I say ‘“re- 
ligious” because it frees us from the depressive sense of the indifference 
or enmity of the Universe towards what we regard as of priceless value; 
it replaces loneliness in the midst of brutal forces by a comforting, 
supporting sense of kinship with the cosmos; it awakens attitudes of 
the will and emotions in important respects like those evoked by a per- 
sonal God; it generates a sense of obligation to accept its leadings, and 
of responsibility for its success; it invites an active, joyous participation 
in its achievements; and it provides an object of awe and reverence. 

In an article in the Spring number, 1941, of this Journal’ I have 
shown that the urge to improve is present already in animals, and I 
have argued that, when the spread of knowledge has brought to an end 
belief in the antiquated dogmas of the traditional religions, the pres- 
ence of the urge, connecting man as it does on the one hand with the 
animal world and on the other with the cosmos, will become the basis 
of a universal religion acting, together with science for the perfection 
and happiness of humanity. 

For the rest, we may frankly admit that we do not know how to 
define further that urge and, at the same time, find comfort in the 
thought that the little we know is sufficient for practical purposes. We 
should also admit that we know nothing which would, when the earth 
and, therefore humanity disappear, prevent the action of the mysterious 
urge from continuing in beings so different from us that we can no 
more conceive of them than an oyster can form an adequate idea of a 
man. So much agnosticism as that is fitting for us and not to be 
dreaded, for it will breed no harm. 


Sources of Humanism in Human Nature,” by James H. Leuba, The Humanist, 
Vol. I, No. 1. Pages 1 to 4. Out of print. 
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COUPLETS 
Lloyd Frank Merrell 
Infallibility Sincerity 
Love travels gossamer roads What heaven is greater 


with certain tread. Than a true friend’s heart? 
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Education and the Future: An Engineer's 
“Pipe Dream" 


COMFORT A. ADAMS 

Never before have such means been available for making this 
world a happy place in which to live. But never before in the history 
of the world have death and destruction, starvation, human misery of 
mind and body, hatred, bitterness and disillusion stalked so broadly 
over the face of the earth. Never before has there been such sore need 
of sound minds, and of love for our fellow men. 

If realism has brought us to our present state, might it not be 
well to try some other “ism” ? 

In order to illustrate the operation of a sound mind, consider the 
solution of an engineering problem. If this solution is to be sound, it 
will involve a considerable amount of factual knowledge concerning 
the properties of the materials involved as well as a thorough under- 
standing of the fundamental laws governing the relationships of the 
several variables, and the ability to apply these laws to the particular 
set of conditions surrounding the problem. It will also involve a clear 
understanding of the objective to be attained. 

The factual part of this foundation, including the objective or the 
specification, is what the logician would call his premises. On this foun- 
dation, which should be not only accurate but comprehensive, must be 
built the logical structure which in scientific engineering problems 
usually involves mathematics or quantitative logic. The important point 
to remember is that the validity of the conclusion or solution, depends 
just as much upon the accuracy and comprehensiveness of the premises 
as upon the rigidity of the logic. It has taken me many years to arrive 
at the conviction that very few of our so-called educated people have 
any appreciation of this point, and that even fewer of them are in the 
habit of applying it, particularly in connection with those tremendously 
important social and economic problems the influence of which on the 
real welfare and happiness of the human race is vastly greater than is 
true of the more strictly physical, engineering, or industrial problems. 

In short, the habit of sound, clean and honest thinking is exceed- 
ingly rare. This is due in part to an educational system where the em- 
phasis is largely on memory rather than on sound thinking and the 
critical examination of the premises involved. 

The ideal or scientific engineer with a deep urge to understand 
the “reason why” of things is constantly applying his theory and 
checking it by experiment, until he finally acquires a deep respect for 
the laws involved and realizes that no amount of wishful thinking and 
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no gift of persuasion will conceal either his lack of factual knowledge 
or his lack of understanding and ability to apply the laws involved, or 
make his machines serve their intended purpose efficiently and thus 
cover up his ignorance. 

Unfortunately, the laws of human relationships are not so defi- 
nitely quantitative or so widely accepted as those of physical science. 
Nevertheless, they are even more fundamental and just as certain of 
operation in the long run as is true of the laws of physical science. 

These human or moral laws, principles or codes, have been 
enunciated by the great philosophers, teachers, and prophets over the 
whole period of recorded history and as the outcome of human experi- 
ence. The similarity of these codes, which originated in various parts 
of the world and entirely independently, is certainly very striking and 
worthy of note. Certain types of conduct have been found to yield 
happiness for those concerned, whereas other types have been found 
equally certain to yield unhappiness. 

The improvements in communciation and transportation have 
bound us so closely together, not only as between the various groups of 
a nation but also as between the nations themselves, that the mutual 
interdependence of these groups and nations can no longer be ignored. 
The complexities of the resulting social and economic problems has 
become so great as to tax not only the intelligence but also the courage 
of our greatest minds. The present conflict is not the outcome of a 
single crazy man let loose on the face of the earth. It represents a drift 
from those ideals of human conduct which most of us were taught in 
our youth, to a gross and frank materialism, or a struggle by fair means 
or foul for the natural resources of the earth. It is the perfectly natural 
outcome of an appalling lack of moral intelligence, as compared with 
material knowledge. Greed for power or wealth, is not moral intelli- 
gence. It never has and it never will bring true happiness to the human 
race or even to those who apparently succeed in making it work. 

A major distinction between the operation of human minds is 
that between those whose conduct is in general determined by far- 
sighted logic or wisdom and those whose acts are largely determined by 
emotion, convention, tradition, or what might be called ruts in the mind. 

If I see clearly a picture made up of black and white but which is 
not seen by my audience, I can pick out the bits of black and present 
them one at a time and over and over again until in the minds of my 
audience the picture is wholly black. If this is repeated with sufficient 
frequency, my audience is completely convinced that the picture is very 
black. Although I may not have been guilty of a technical lie, the re- 
sult is often more vicious than that of a bold prevarication. This picture 
painting, whether the black or the white be emphasized, is the basic 
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element of propaganda, but would have little power except for the 
superficial nature of our so-called education. 

The habit of demanding unquestionable and comprehensive in- 
formation concerning the facts surrounding our problem and of think- 
ing clearly on that basis with the aid of the sound and unquestionable 
laws of human relationships, of human decency, and of human justice, 
is so rare that the vast majority of our people are easy prey to any con- 
sistent and continuous propaganda. They are even moved by mislead- 
ing slogans without really questioning their meaning. The term “‘for- 
eign entanglements” has an unpleasant connotation, and was on that 
account in large part responsible for the greatest mistake this Govern- 
ment ever made,—namely its failure to enter wholeheartedly into the 
League of Nations. After his return from Europe, Woodrow Wilson 
made several speeches in this country prophesying definitely that our 
rejection of the League would inevitably result in a far more disastrous 
war in another generation, and although there are still in this country 
a considerable number who believe in stupidly selfish isolation, it is 
safe to say that a large majority of our people are finally convinced of 
that stupidity and now agree with Woodrow Wilson. They certainly 
now have ample evidence to force that conclusion. 

But it is not only in international affairs that this gullibility and 
habit of loose thinking is dangerous. Those who depend largely upon 
the respectable press for their information get a very distorted picture 
of the facts underlying many of the most important questions of the 
day. Any paper or magazine with a strong liberal trend must survive 
without advertising. Few of us realize how much we are hedged about 
and confined to ruts of social and economic orthodoxy by a very highly 
organized and skillfully prepared propaganda. We sit under instruc- 
tion and listen and read, we accept and often admire the skill, the 
elegance, and the logic of the presentation, without that critical scru- 
tiny of the underlying facts which should be a part of our mental habits. 

Mr. Hitler was fully aware of this superficial habit of mind and 
definitely set out to control all the picture painting, and warned the 
world beforehand. He well knew that he could lead the masses, edu- 
cated or otherwise, provided he had control of the sources of informa- 
tion accessible to them. 

We were not warned, but have been guided into the ruts of a 
special orthodoxy by skillful hands and in spite of the so-called “‘free- 
dom of the press’ and ‘freedom of speech.” 

It is in part because we live in a democratic country, with these 
nominal freedoms that we are so easily led. We firmly believe that we 
are doing our own thinking and arriving at our own conclusions inde- 
pendently. Most of us are probably quite innocent of any knowledge 
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of the guiding hand, although I have known several of relatively high 
rank who have frankly acknowledged that they would not dare to give 
expression to any unorthodox views for fear of losing their jobs. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that I continue to ride this hobby of 
education, an education which would train our youth in the habit of 
independent, logical, clean and honest thinking and remove them from 
the present majority group of easy victims of any persistent and skillful 
propaganda. 

Moreover, even the education now provided is on the whole avail- 
able to only a small percentage of our population. In other words, the 
ideal of equal opportunity which most of us claim to hold sacred, is a 
long way from being realized. 

As a result of the contemplation of these problems of equal oppor- 
tunity and education, I conceived more than forty years ago a scheme 
of education which I shall refer to as “My Pipe Dream,” although I 
believe firmly that it is wholly practical. 

The thought first came to me after contemplating the significance 
of West Point and Annapolis where the future officers of the Army and 
Navy are not only supplied with education but also with clothes, food, 
and lodging. The reason for this step was doubtless the assumption 
that, under existing international conditions and in recognition of the 
fact that we were establishing a new and unique form of government, 
involving a new way of life, the preservation of this way and its pro- 
tection from external interference, was of primary importance. They 
wanted no financial consideration to interfere with the securing of the 
best human raw material for this vital service. The method of selec- 
tion was not always such as to obtain this ideal, although in recent 
years it has been on a much more nearly fair and competitive basis. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that the statesmen of those 
days did not seem much disturbed by the fact that they were establish- 
ing communistic institutions. 

But is it not equally important to get the best material available, 
regardless of birth, in many other fields of service, which today may be 
quite as vital to the safety and welfare of the nation? 

Assuming that the large majority of important professional posi- 
tions (medical, legal, engineering, theological, diplomatic, legislative, 
etc.) are largely filled by college or university graduates, and realizing 
that less than ten per cent of our young people have the opportunity 
for a college training, it is obvious that we are not using that part of 
the remaining ninety per cent of our raw material which might be 
available for the professional field. 

Although it is entirely possible that the percentage of high-grade 
material in the ninety per cent group is somewhat less than in the ten 
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per cent group, I am convinced that the total amount in the ninety per 
cent group is far in excess of that in the ten per cent group. This opin- 
ion is based not only on 45 years of teaching the ten per cent group, 
but also upon a close and instinctive observance of the psychology of 
the larger group, during an unusually long and active life. 

As Engineers, we are accustomed to an intensive search for the 
materials best adapted to the several types of structure. We are con- 
stantly engaged in research work aimed at the discovery of new ma- 
terials better adapted to these structures than those now available. 

When we find such a new material, we immediately put it to use 
as far as it is possible to do so. We pride ourselves on our ability to 
select the most appropriate material for each job. 

Is this not in rather striking contrast to our treatment of the most 
important of all raw materials, namely, human beings, where in the 
majority of cases the opportunity for a training adapted to their native 
talents is left to the accident of birth. 

This country provides an unusual number of educational oppor- 
tunities for intelligent and ambitious young men of humble birth. We 
are progressing, but slowly and in a rather haphazard fashion, since 
so many of these opportunities are dependent upon the accident of 
private benefaction. We are still a long way from utilizing our human 
raw material efficiently. 

With this introduction, my “Pipe Dream’’ is as follows: 

(1) Every child to be given a general elementary education up to a point 
somewhere in the present high school range; and to be provided with the other 
necessities of life during that period, when that is necessary. 

This first stage should be fundamental and include manual training, not 
only to provide a broader perspective of human activities, but also to serve as a 
more comprehensive basis for determining the aptitude of each individual in the 
several fields of occupation. It should include enough elementary psychology to 
teach the way the mind works, the law of habit, the danger of false pictures or 
ruts, the difference between facts and propaganda, or, in short, how to think 
straight. Few people seem to realize that the greatest possible penalty for crooked 
thinking is the habit of crooked thinking, and the resulting inability to think 
straight. 

"0 ) After this general educational period, a process of segregation, or 
weeding out begins. 

This, in fact, is the difficult part of the job, although I am inclined to 
think that it would be not quite as difficult as it now appears, particularly in 
view of the modern and constantly improving methods of determining aptitudes. 
At this point, with the aid of the record, coupled with the then available psy- 
chological checks and examinations, each individual would be assigned to that 
department in the next stage of education for which his records and checks 
show that he is best adapted. In some cases, it may seem desirable to close the 
period of formal education at this point; although it is my belief that even when 


practical aptitudes or mechanical skills are dominant, further training in those 
fields should be provided. 
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(3) After a period in the second stage, further weeding out and seg- 
regation should take place, more extended training in the more highly spe- 
cialized fields being provided only for those who have definitely indicated their 
ability to take advantage of it. 

This process would thus result in the placing of each individual in that 
particular field of activity for which his talents and skills best fit him, with the 
following results: 

(a) Much more competition in the more interesting professional or 
highly specialized occupations, and much less in those requiring more brawn 
than brain; that is, in the field of what we now call unskilled labor. 

(b) Thus a tendency to reduce the difference in remuneration as be- 
tween these two general groups. Moreover, with the advance of mechanization 
of industry, the percentage of those in the now favored groups would undoubt- 
edly be largely increased as compared with those in the unskilled labor group. 
The need for unskilled labor is constantly declining. 

(c) A very great increase in national efficiency. Of this I am convinced, 
after many years of thoughtful consideration of these problems, coupled with a 
very unusual opportunity for observation of the industrial machinery and per- 
sonnel of this country. I wish I had space to go more into detail on this point. 

(d) A material increase in the intelligence, welfare, and contentment 
of the less skilled labor groups, which would be of constantly decreasing size. 

(e) A considerable raising of the general level of intelligence, with a 
corresponding reduction in class distinctions. 

There are today literally hundreds of charitable institutions aimed 
at child welfare, or at improving surroundings and influences which 
would otherwise make for bad health, both physical and mental, on the 
part of millions of our children. These latter conditions constitute the 
breeding-ground for criminals and defectives which at the present time 
cost our Government more than a billion dollars a year. Just think what 
this same expenditure would mean if applied in the manner indicated 
above. It would not only almost eliminate huge expenditures but would 
also add materially to our wealth-producing population. It would not 
only contribute largely to our social welfare and happiness but would 
also definitely improve our national balance sheet. Is this not just simple 
common sense? Moreover, such a plan of education would not mean 
any invasion of the family life, but rather its support and stabilization. 
The family would still be the backbone of our civilization, and even 
more so than now. Neither would it mean the relaxation of discipline 
or the removal of incentive arising from the necessity of competition. 
In fact, it would emphasize the competitive feature, since the oppor- 
tunity for advancement to the next stage with its opening up to each 
boy or girl of new opportunities in the more attractive occupations, 
would depend wholly upon the relative excellence of work done in the 
previous stage, rather than upon the financial or social standing of his 


family. 
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Shall We Live By Nostrums? 
R. LESTER MONDALE 


“It's Nature hitting back. Not with the old weapons—floods, 
plagues, holocausts. We can neutralize them. She’s fighting back with 
strange instruments called neuroses. She’s deliberately afflicting man- 
kind with the jitters. Nature is proving that she can’t be beaten. . . . 
She’s taking the world away from the intellectuals and giving it back 
to the apes.” So said Leslie Howard a few years ago in Robert Sher- 
wood’s play ‘“The Petrified Forest.” And the war, with all its diversions, 
enthusiasms, and its plethora of war idealism, has not removed the 
causes that led the intellectual to the Petrified Forest, and provoked 
that dismal speech. The war has given the mind an occupation, a sub- 
stitute for the conquering-of-nature interests that were well on the way 
to putrefaction. But as long as minds can be occupied, the noise of 
speech, according to Robert Sherwood, will have some sound, and the 
form will have some substance, and nature within will not kick back. 
But once one finds himself in the privileged position of the Leslie 
Howard in the roadside inn—educated, sensitive, and free to enjoy all 
the benefits of generations of making two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before—he becomes jittery and world-weary. 

Now come the “‘new pioneering.” Practical and scientific prophets 
by the score add promise to promise and daily brush new forms into 
the picture of a ‘‘perpendicular west.” In the offing: pre-fabricated, pro- 
duction-line houses of steel plates, and plastic or plywood panels—no 
longer the conventional rectangular room of the Middle Ages, no 
longer the fixed partitions separating rooms, but panels that will add 
joy to the hearts of the irrepressibly experimental interior decorator 
wife and backaches to the furniture-moving husband. Away with the 
dust-belching furnaces and their asbestos gastronomy of pipes! Instead, 
a little fifteen-pound heating unit that warms a room in a minute and 
maintains a ten-room Minnesota house toasty throughout a zero winter. 
Lighting will be germicidal. And when lights go on, carpets—carpets 
so made that cleaning them will be only a matter of turning a hose onto 
their surfaces—will glow with iridescent colors. Windows no longer 
will be placed with respect to the sun, but rather with an eye to scenety. 
The light will be piped down between partitions, such as there will be, 
and around corners from the roof overhead to plates in ceilings. The 
pipes will be of plastic tubes that possess the light-conductivity of 
quartz. Draperies will be eternal and fadeless, made of spun glass. 
Some of the new houses will be assembled in a day, others in six hours. 
One design, to cost $897.00, has been put up complete with lighting 
and plumbing, in fifty-seven minutes! 
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After much musing on the post-war El Dorado I found my mind 
picturing an American scientist at his laboratory desk some ten years 
hence. America, as Walter Pitkin has assured us, will then be un- 
recognizable for all the intervening miracles of change. 

Here is a man pioneering in electronics or plastics or synthetics 
or disease specifics. Anyhow whatever he is working at holds him en- 
tranced with its mystery and adventure and its practical promise of 
making two blades of grass grow where one grew before. His radio- 
phone rings. Above the transmitter and on a television screen, appears 
the face of his wife. She is smiling but the smile, he observes, is faintly 
peculiar. He sees that something unusual is on her mind. Her voice: 
“Dear, I just couldn’t bear the mad screaming of that neighbor brat 
any longer. Now, dear, don’t be cross. I’ve just ordered an Hour-Built 
house set up at Lakeside. So meet me there tonight, 55,000,001 Grand- 
view Avenue. The Universal Department Store will have taken care of 
everything from doughnuts to sheets and razor blades.” 

In an hour or two he steps into a plastic car that looks more like 
a huge bug than anything we know for cars today. Behind the plastic 
surfaces are lights that flash on, when he opens the door, and that 
give the body a pastel glow. As the machine glides noiselessly out onto 
one of the ten-lane super-highways promised for the future it joins an 
unending line of similar vehicles—all glowing with different colors, 
like thousands of Wurlitzer juke boxes on wheels. Through the trans- 
parent plastic top of the car he sees overhead airplanes rising in a huge 
spiral, and, from a table-top elevation, swarming north, south, east, and 
west to homes in the mountains, along lakes, ocean shores, or woody 
retreats. Across the long bridge over the Alaska-Cape-Horn express 
highway, below, he sees cars streaming along on 100,000 mile synthetic 
tires at a hundred to a hundred and fifty miles an hour. They have to 
travel at this pace to get in the two continents in two weeks. Stepping 
into the new home, he doesn’t take the trouble to look around and ad- 
mire. He has seen the same exterior and much the same interior a thou- 
sand times. He slumps into a soft chair that is half chair and half bed, 
snaps on the television. One station, the face of Frank Sinatra; an- 
other with Bing Crosby’s face, somewhat older but still looking soul- 
fully and longingly into the eyes of ten million girl admirers. The dial 
brings in another station: a painted doll with a squeaky voice advertises 
a super-bargain in magnetic wire phonographs at the nearest corner 
drug store; this is followed by a close-up program of Ginger Roger’s 
tapping toes. Somewhat wistfully the scientist turns the dial still 
further. He comes to a procession of camels loaded with cigarettes, 
and they are followed by a herd of contented cows. The last number 
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on his dial is the sports station—baseball games from here and there 
and far and wide, with football and basketball and prizefighting inter- 
ludes in season, twenty-four hours of the day. 

The scientist doesn’t put his hand painfully to his forehead and 
mutter something about death and its sting. Death has lost much, if 
not most of its sting. It is made alluring by such perfection as was 
described recently in an undertaker’s advertisement that appeared in 
the Kansas City Star: “Heights of Perfection. Each year finds man- 
kind reaching new goals and setting newer ones. When Peace comes, 
funeral furnishings will reach new heights of perfection and take on 
added beauty. We will . . . continue to offer improvements that add 
distinction or comforting qualities to funeral services, at prices that 
meet all requirements.” 

Everybody working, getting somewhere in a material way, occu- 
pied with new plastic and electronic toys, vacationing in Europe, Africa, 
Asia—but to what end? The end of rationally enjoying the completed 
fruits of green pastures with the ultimate in plenitude of glades of 
grass was given us some years ago in the Painted Desert—before that 
in the stories of a certain Prince of India. Spengler, and Sorokin of 
Harvard, see mankind finding relief from nature within kicking back 
in bigger and better revolutions and bigger and better wars. 

Not a few in attacking the problem of nature’s kicking back offer 
mankind a veritable prison of the spirit—a spirituality of denial—ex- 
emplified in persons who live in fishballs, like Pollyanna’s minister 
father, and occupy rooms and wear clothes that are reminiscent of the 
monastic orders. There is scant likelihood, however, that a generation 
looking forward to the neon-illuminated shapes of everyday things to 
come, will find anything that smacks of the monastic particularly ap- 
pealing. Human nature, for all its weaknesses and for all the disci- 
plines it must have for these weaknesses, is far too weak to resist the 
temptations of a more luxurious and lurid era to come. All the external 
features of a Babylon lie ahead, and perhaps of a Sodom and a 
Gommorah. 

A timely word of prophesy, however, came from Talbot Hamlin 
who in an article in Harpers several years ago called attention to a type 
of house he had observed making its appearance on the Pacific coast. 
“There is evolving a kind of house architecture that is perhaps the most 
advanced domestic architecture in the world today .. . The beauty 
of these long, low, rambling houses with their broad sheets of glass, 
their free and open spaces, and their abundance of private outdoor liv- 
ing areas is a beauty that is new in the world because it represents the 
reaction of sensitive artists to a new ideal of what human living may be 
—an ideal in which mobility and space, delight in the outdoors and the 
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sun, and freedom from many earlier conventions are important com- 


ponent parts ... They are beautiful because they are natural, sensi- 
tive, creative, and direct expressions of a way of life.’ Persons who 
live in those houses find “‘a new life opening before them” .. . “a 


way to a richer life.” Here then is something different in outlook. The 
new home stems from a more adequate vision of what life may be like. 
Here is neither the distracting of the spirit with new nostrums nor its 
disciplinary dispossessing, impoverishing and imprisoning. Nature 
within is brought into control by expression through a purposeful ex- 
pansion of life. 

The Hamlin conception stands out in marked contrast to the fam- 
ily typically seeking in the new house another nostrum. Not inwardly 
prepared for making the most of an expanded family life, nor for pos- 
sibly rich and colorful evenings with cultivated friends by the fireside, 
nor for possibly profitable hours of intellectual communing in a library, 
nor for lawns and trees with their unceasing procession of bird-life, 
they find on arriving that they have surroundings that merely emphasize 
their dearth of preparation, their emptiness, and lack of vision of what 
life might be like. Nature begins to kick back. They turn to new 
nostrums . . . or turn to the love nest for the head of the household, 
a new mystery cult for the wife, and to cocktails and jitterbugging for 
the kids. 

In climbing the new West, Americans are going to find themselves 
blest with a more munificent good than has ever befallen this already 
favored nation, or they are going to be cursed with a curse that is hor- 
rible and degenerative beyond imagining. All will depend on whether 
the people are prepared with an adequate vision of what life might be 
like. This is the most real and the most urgent exaction made upon us 
by our age. Without cultural and spiritual preparedness neither health 
nor leisure, neither pre-fabricated houses nor television, neither elec- 
tronics nor plastics, will be anything but another nostrum on the road 
that leads from nostrum to nostrum to the ultimate jungle where man 
gives over to the apes. 

The problem and its solution are mirrored again in the globe trot- 
ting prospects of the forthcoming technological era. Travel to the re- 
motest islands of the antipodes, from the most ancient country to the 
most recent hinterland development, from the most genteel cultures to 
the mumbo-jumbo fire-lit circles of the most primitive, is in the offing. 
All that has been given the aura of adventure, of mystery, of romance, 
from the vast metropolis to the ultimate wilderness, may easily be 
opened to the common man. 

Traveling to Mexico became the fad a few years ago. Everyone I 
knew was vacationing in Mezico. When they returned and I saw their 
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albums I found there was precious little of interest after having seen 
the first photographs. The succession in albums contained 98 per cent 
of the same shrines, the same churches, the same Indians on donkeys. 
And so it was when I went to someone’s moving pictures of Mexico. 
Here were merely the postcards in motion. There were, however, some 
few who took with them a smattering of archeology, of anthropology, 
of Prescott, of Castillian, and a vital dash of imaginative awareness. 
One could not be with these persons long before he felt the intoxication 
of their atmosphere, the lift in the sparkle of the eye and the ring of 
the voice. One such person in a hundred was enough to make the hun- 
dred hot for travel south of the border. 


All important then, is recognition of the cultural and spiritual 
problem—the search for a larger vision of life. The search cannot pro- 
ceed far before encountering individuals whose example stands out in 
blazing refutation of the apparent inevitability of ‘Petrified Forest” 
conclusions. Humanist generations the world over, begotten of Plato, 
Plotinus, Montaigne, Erasmus, Matthew Arnold, etc., have found quite 
the opposite of the Robert Sherwood mood in the values of classical 
culture. Then there are the visions of the religious—humanist and 
otherwise—who have lived through the seeming depths of the Sher- 
woodian weltschmerz and have emerged successfully into a Bunyan- 
like Beulah-land beyond. 

Once the imperative magnitude of the essential spiritual problem 
of our age looms up sufficiently before us in its starkly real this-wordly 
immensity we shall see an almost conversion-like re-discovery of mul- 
titudinous pertinent elements. These will be found not only in the tra- 
ditionally humanistic mahatmas of West and East, but also in the 
amazingly pertinent sayings, attitudes and examples of Laotse, the 
Buddha, as well as of Jesus. On this heritage a larger vision of life 
can be established. 


Thoughts 
JEANNE BATTEN 


Historical Comment Experience 


Buildings: Creation— 
Tombstones, Always motivated by desire— 
In the cemetery Is a many faceted jewel, 
of time. And each of us 
Must polish all the facets. 
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PERSPECTIVE---FOUR POEMS 


JACK GREENBERG 


JupbAs MEDITATES 
For thirty bits of silver, sold, betrayed, 
Soon will they nail him, hang him on a cross 
And death shall come to him, and to my aid, 
But mine, not his, shall be the endless loss. 
Yet there awakes a whisper to console 
My) erring, trembling heart, to intercede 
For my defense; something beyond control 


Impelled by unpremeditated deed. 


A day shall come and woe unto that day, 
When followers of him whom I deceived 
Wall sell him time and time again for pay 
Too niggardly, too small to be believed. 
This legion stamped by holy pedigree 
Wall strut about and scoff and curse at me. 


GERMS OF TIME 
The days are germs that eat our lives away, 
That multiply by hundreds every year; 
We are their bait, the best of us are pre) 
To germs of time that snap and disappear. 
The centuries are gorged with shriveled urge, 
With waste of effort which the days devour- 
There is no thing which can escape their purge, 
No birth so chaste these microbes won't deflower. 


And we who think we run the universe, 

Who think our wish can change the will of Zeus; 
We speak of days as pennies in our purse, 

As if the future came to us for truce. 

We act as if we ruled all we Survey, 

And all the while time eats our lives away. 
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MIGHTIER THAN PEN 


The pen 
Is mightier 
Than the sword, they say, 


And the pen, at its best, but serves 
The thought. 


COGENCY 


I’ve played with the o of the ages back, 
With the lightning flare of a billion years. 

I've traveled the round of the zodiac 

And gathered the rhyme of eternal spheres. 

I have tuned my harp to the singing stars 

And immersed my hopes in the heaven's blue, 
I've chatted in space with the avatars 

While the winds and the clouds were on review. 


I have walked the hills with the setting sun, 

Have crooned in the trees to the birds who slept, 
Have sprinkled the gold where the shadows spun 
And scattered the dew where the breezes crept. 
For I am as young as the world is old 

And I keep my step with the gods of time. 

You will find me here when the skies unfold 


And the bells of creation cease to chime. 


EAGLET 


CLAUDIA Harris 
Fleet and bright as a tracer 
Across the blue he went, 
Flinging a song throughout 


The battle-shattered firmament. 


Exultant, victorious, 
Ever-young he sped 

Whilst we, earth-blind and bitter, 
Mumbled, “He is dead!” 


He, sowing gay laughter 
Across the lightning-latticed sky, 
Went gallantly, flinging a song! 
Was that—to die? 





Che Editor extends his greetings to all readers of THE HUMANIST. 
This picture of him in his study is published because there are man} 
with whom he has corresponded—often for years—whom he has not 
been privileged to meet and this picture may help to make his work 
with them a little more personal. The desk at which THE HUMANIS1 
is edited once belonged to the scientist, Charles P. 


Steinmetz. 
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Science and Morality 


MARK A. MAY 


The scientist lives in at least two worlds. One is the world of his 
profession and the other the world of the man in the street. Each of 
these worlds has its own morality, i.e., its own code of conduct. The 
world of science is really an international fellowship which has many 
of the earmarks of a distinct culture. Besides its moral code which we 
have already examined’ it has its own languages, its own heroes and 
traditions. It has also a unique material culture including its laboratory 
apparatus, instruments, and general paraphernalia. One could go on 
and mention other parallels between this fellowship of science and a 
culture pointing to customs, tabooes, sacred objects, and ritual known as 
the scientific method. This sub-culture of science comes into interaction 
with the wider social, political, and religious aspects of national cul- 
ture. At some points it is in direct conflict; at other points there is com- 
plete harmony. The extent to which these two cultures influence each 
other depends somewhat although not entirely upon the behavior of 
the individuals who live in both. 

Any individual who tries to live part of each day in one culture and 
part in another will soon discover that in some respects at least he is 
leading a double life. This is true to the extent that the moral codes of 
the two cultures are antithetical or incompatible. For example, the 
biological scientist who finds it necessary to operate on animals, even 
if he uses the most humane techniques, may experience some remorse 
of conscience, if not public disapproval, for violating the widely ac- 
cepted tabooes on causing pain to helpless animals. Or again the social 
scientist who takes as an object of study some problem of society that 
is commonly regarded as too sacred or too dangerous to be tampered 
with often finds himself in direct conflict with his neighbors if not with 
legal authorities. Such examples of conflict between science and society 
could be multiplied almost indefinitely. They illustrate but do not ex- 
haust the nature of the relation between science and public morality. 

Some scientists attempt to solve the problem of conflict between 
science and society by choosing fields of study that are quite clear of 
social tabooes and of religious values. In modern times, geologists, 
geographers, physicists, chemists, and astronomers seldom find them- 
selves involved in a public controversy over questions of value. But 
even here the conflict occasioned by living in two worlds cannot be 
wholly avoided. At the minimum the scientist has to decide how he is 





“The Unwritten Code of Science,” by Mark A. May, The Humanist, Vol. Ill, No. 
3. Autumn, 1943, p. 103-106. Both articles are based on a paper read before the Confer- 
ence on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith. 
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going to spend his time. Should he divide it, for example, evenly be- 
tween his scientific work, on the one hand, and local community wel- 
fare work, on the other ? Should he not, like all good citizens, participate 
in town meetings, take an interest in politics, attend church, solicit 
funds for the Community Chest, and Red Cross, be an air raid warden 
and sell Victory Bonds? One of the most serious charges against sci- 
entists is that they tend to evade their obvious family and social respon- 
sibilities on the ground that they are too absorbed in the more impor- 
tant work of the laboratory, the library, and the workshop. The aca- 
demic scientist who retires to his ivory tower and lets the world go by 
or the industrial scientist who locks himself in his laboratory and takes 
no interest in the affairs of his community is said to be guilty of evading 
the responsibilities of citizenship. The fact that he observes the spirit 
and the letter of the code of science and devotes himself wholeheartedly 
and enthusiastically to his work thereby making him a good citizen in 
the fellowship of science does not, as a matter of fact, even begin to 
discharge his obligations to his family, his community, state and nation. 
Such an individual can easily be accused of being very moral in one of 
the worlds in which he lives and very immoral in the other not because 
he violates its laws but because he fails fully to discharge his social 
responsibilities. 

He is therefore indicted on two counts—first, for failure to accept 
social responsibility as a citizen and second, for lack of identification 
with his community. He is said to reside in his community but to Jive 
in his laboratory. In his defense the following may be said. First, what 
are the facts? Have any studies been made or censuses been taken of 
the extent to which scientists actually participate in community life and 
accept social responsibility? Second, what about other occupational 
groups such as artists? May it not be true that among them there is an 
equal proportion of individuals who are so absorbed in their work that 
they neglect their social responsibilities? Third, may not the scientist 
serve society best by devoting himself exclusively to the work that he 
can best do, leaving politics and community affairs to others? May it 
not be said that the participation of scientists in public affairs is after 
all not the only way by which science can serve society ? 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that society often places such a 
high value on the products of science that it is willing to excuse the 
scientist from participation in community affairs, to ignore his eccentric- 
ities and to give him more than a usual degree of freedom to pursue his 
intellectual interests. For this society is repaid in terms of labor-saving 
devices, machines for facilitating communication, transportation, heat- 
ing and refrigeration and, above all, better techniques for the preven- 
tion and cure of disease. 
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If the scientist is given special privileges, immunities and subsidies 
for the valuable discoveries and inventions that he may turn out, does he 
not incur some responsibility for the use that will be made of his prod- 
ucts? What guarantee has society that he will not invent a Frankenstein 
monster that could be used for destructive purposes? Should he be 
allowed to invent labor-saving machines that will cause the unemploy- 
ment of thousands of workers? 

The familiar answer to these questions is that the products of 
science that can be used for destructive purposes can also be used for 
constructive ends. The immorality lies not in the instrument but in the 
purpose for which it is used. The motives of men, their standards of 
conduct, their basic convictions concerning right and wrong are as a 
matter of fact influenced very little and quite indirectly by scientific 
inventions and discoveries. Their conduct, on the other hand, is directly 
affected primarily because these inventions may enable them to execute 
their purposes with greater ease and dispatch. The use of American 
inventions by people of other lands does not make them any more 
American or even more disposed to accept American ideals and stand- 
ards of conduct. A Buddhist priest can drive a Christian-made car 
without affecting his religion in the slightest. A radical can spread his 
propaganda over a radio designed and produced by conservative capi- 
talists without being remotely influenced by capitalistic doctrine. 

It is important to keep in mind the familiar distinctions between 
science and technology, on the one hand, and between conduct and 
ethical standards, on the other. Technology can influence conduct with- 
out affecting standards. It is doubtful if ethical standards are greatly 
influenced by technology. Are they influenced by the spirit and method 
of science? If so, how and to what extent? 

I suspect that if one had time and the patience to trace the history 
of the relation between science and society in the various countries 
where science has developed and thrived, it would be found that 
changes in standard of conduct, i.e., in moral values, have paralleled 
the diffusion of the scientific method, spirit, and mode of thought. The 
process of diffusion has undoubtedly been very slow. Nearly five cen- 
turies have passed since Copernicus provided evidence that should con- 
vince any intelligent man that the sun and not the earth is the center 
of the solar system. Yet thousands of people still prefer to believe their 
eyes rather than their minds and remain convinced that the earth stands 
still and that the sun, moon, stars, and planets revolve around it. The 
man in the street has been slow to realize the moral implications of 
the work of Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Darwin, and other great 
scientists. Recently A. J. Carlson, distinguished physiologist of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, said, “I contend and I think I will be able to prove 
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to you that the great mass of people of our age, the rank and file of 
men and women of our day even in the most enlightened countries, in 
their thinking and their motivation are nearly as untouched by the spirit 
of science and as innocent of the understanding of science as was the 
‘Peking Man’ of a million years ago.” This is indeed a strong statement 
but Carlson has defended it brilliantly. 


In spite of the note of pessimism in the above quotation, I still be- 
lieve that during the past five hundred years ethical standards have been 
influenced by the spirit, method, and thought of science, but the full 
weight of the impact of pure science on public morality has not been 
felt. Consider, for example, the changes in human relations that might 
occur if men everywhere should adopt the policy of viewing their prob- 
lems in the spirit of detached impartiality that is characteristic of sci- 
ence. Suppose that bias, prejudice and wishful thinking were as heavily 
tabooed in the world of affairs as they are in the sciences. What would 
be the result? In Emil Brunner’s “Divine Imperative” I find this illumi- 
nating statement: 

“The fact that man is able to regard the world in this objective way, quite 
apart from its practical use, is a necessity for man, because only as he does this 
can he gain his spiritual freedom. So long as man remains ‘immersed’ in the 
world and does not perceive that he can stand back and look at it as from a 
distance, he is tied to it, he remains a natural being; therefore he cannot live as 
a human being. Man gains his spiritual freedom and his supremacy over the 
world not by his technical mastery of the world but by his theoretical knowledge 
of the world.’” 

The distinction that is made here between theoretical knowledge 
of the world and technical mastery of the environment is precisely the 
difference between pure science and technology. Theoretical knowl- 
edge of the world is not, as some have erroneously supposd a figment 
of the imagination. It is a system of ideas that match the world of 
reality. One of the best definitions of science that I know comes from 
Einstein: 

“Science is the attempt to make the chaotic diversity of our sense-experience 
correspond to a logically uniform system of thought. In this system single ex- 
periences must be correlated with the theoretic structure in such a way that the 
resulting coordination is unique and convincing. . . . The scientific way of 
forming concepts differs from that which we use in our daily life, not basically, 
but merely in the more precise definition of concepts and conclusions; more 
painstaking and systematic choice of experimental material; and greater logical 
economy.’”* 


"Carlson, A. J. “Science Versus Life,” Science, 1941, 93, 94. 
*Brunner, Emil. “The Divine Imperative.” New York: Macmillan, 1942, p. 491. 


“Einstein, Albert. “Considerations Concerning the Fundaments of Theoretical Physics,” 
Science, 1940, 91, 487. 
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Science always tries to be rational. Man has long prided himself 
on his rationality. But Freud and his studénts have produced an enor- 
mous mass of evidence showing that man’s behavior, on the by and 
large, is fundamentally irrational. In his daily life he is swayed more by 
the “‘pleasure principle” than by the “reality principle.’’ Science stems 
from the reality principle. The code of science has been hammered out 
of the realities of what it takes for science to do its work effectively. 

At last I am ready to tackle the question of whether or not the 
code of science is a good model for society as a whole. Could the work 
of the world be carried on more efficiently and with greater happiness 
if the affairs of men everywhere were conducted by rules similar to 
those found in the code of science? I think it could, for the reason that 
the ultimate goals of science and society are identical. Both are con- 
stantly seeking better solutions to persistent problems of human adjust- 
ment and public welfare. Science can never wholly escape being a part 
and a vital part of the society that supports it. In order to do its work 
well and hence to be of greatest service to society it has developed a 
moral code of its own. Society may, if it chooses, enjoy the technical 
fruits of science without adopting its code. But society cannot reap the 
full benefits of science without being influenced by its spirit, method, 
and manner of thought. In adopting the code of science, society need 
not abandon items in its own code that are not included in that of 
science. But at the points at which the code of society is incompatible 
with that of science modifications may well be made in the direction of 
science. 

If the foregoing discussion seems unduly to glorify science or to 
elevate scientists to,*esuperior position of morality, I can only say that 
one of the importajt articles in the scientist’s creed is that of great mod- 
esty and humility. Scientists may in fact violate this commandment 
more than any other, but nevertheless it still stands as one of the first 
commandments. : 


WE RECOMMEND 


That You Buy: ‘The Uses of Reason,” by Arthur E. Murphy. 


Excerpts from a Review by Horace S. Fries of A. E. Murphy's ‘The Uses of Reason” 
to appear in the Spring, 1944, Humanist. 

“. .. alight in an otherwise growing darkness. Written in a clear style, with an ap- 
propriate sense of humor, and without condescension, it will ably serve the intelligent lay- 
man as well as the professional moralist, statesman, and social planner. It cannot be read 
by any reasonable man without shedding light on the dilemmas in which we are all in- 
volved ... an answer to the question, 'Where are we to turn for foundations of belief 
that will stand inspection?” 346 pages, $3.00. 


Order from A. H. A., 1201 Union Street, Schenectady, New York. 
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Inquiry: What Is Social Equality and How 
Can It Be Realized? 


The following statement, prepared for the advice of a Citizen’s Unity Com- 
mittee, is presented as a provocative statement. Where does it leave us? In fu- 
ture issues invited comments will appear. 


1. Social Equality Is Not a Right 


Discussions of the Negro Problem, the Chinese Question, anti- 
Jewish agitation, Anglo-Indian affairs, or quarrels along our Mexican 
border often refer to “social equality,” and often confuse it with politi- 
cal or economic rights. Negro leaders and others who listen while some 
social reformer urges them to strive for social equality should be wary; 
for such self-appointed advisors are too often persons whose common- 
sense is wept away by emotional zeal. 


Political equality, and equality of economic opportunity are the 
rights of every citizen, whatever his race, color or creed, and they are 
worth fighting for. But social equality is not a right; it is no more than 
an accidental human relationship. It is not even a privilege in many 


instances. 


An ignorant and untidy Anglo-Saxon on the Pacific coast may not 
regard an educated and cultured Chinese gentleman as his social 
equal; nor would the Chinese gentlement want him to. An undesirable 
citizen along the Rio Grande, descendant of Texan pioneers and in- 
heriting some of their prejudices, might not regard a Spanish-Ameri- 
can citizen who traced his lineage back to Cortez as a social equal. 
There are probably ladies and gentlemen in the deep south who find it 
hard to look upon any citizen of Boston as a social equal, however 
courteously they conceal their feelings. Many of our Negro citizens 
refuse to recognize other Negro citizens as their social equals, and with 
good reason. 


To be accepted as the social equal of someone else is not a right; 
it is a privilege which must be earned,—by good behavior or by con- 
formity to some local code. Negroes who attain social equality with 
white friends do so not because they insisted upon the right, but be- 
cause they proved themselves such desirable neighbors that they were 
accepted. The desire for such equality must be mutual. 


There always has been striving for social equality on the part of 
those who fancied themselves inferior, or who are treated as inferiors 
by someone else; and such striving has always been both futile and 
silly. Socially ambitious people have struggled to become the social 
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equals of some self-elected ‘‘four-hundred,” and have often found, 
after achieving their ambition, that they have gone down a peg instead 


of up, or gained something that proved to be ashes in their mouths. 


Social equality, unlike a question of civil rights, is always a local 
issue. In one section of the country social equality between Jews and 
Christians never becomes a question; no one gives it a thought. In an- 
other section Jews are the exclusive ones, and in another the Gentiles. 


Social equality among any number of people comes when they all 
want it. Until everyone wants it, there is no use in demanding it be- 


cause it cannot be brought about by force. 
—Burges Johnson 


ll. Denied the Negro as It Is Denied No Other 

I completely agree with my friend, Dr. Johnson, regarding the phi- 
losophy of social equality. My only point of difference (which seems to 
me may well alter patterns of social reform) is this: For anyone except 
a Negro, social equality is a relative matter, depending on economic 
status, education or other factors, which are not inherent in “race” or 
color. For the Negro, however, the barrier is solely a color line which 
he can never pass. In other words, there is an inevitability about the so- 
cial situation for the Negro which does not hold for the Mexican, the 
Chinese, or the Jew. This inevitability involves his descendants and is 
forced upon them even by one single drop of the determining “‘domin- 
ant.” The Mexican’s grandchild may become a college professor, the 
Jew an officer, the Chinese a club member; the Negro’s descendants are 
compelled to remain on a lower level, and solely so because of their 
color. If, therefore, the Negroes feel differently about social equality 
than do other “races,” it is because their problem is complicated by an 
element which exists only relatively, on a sliding scale in other race re- 
lationships. This does not alter the fact that it is foolish to fight for 
social equality as if it were an inherent right, but it does color the type 
of fight which the Negro makes for social equality because he knows 

that social equality is denied him as it is denied no other group. 
—George H. Danton 


The Reading of Books 


Till the final word may be farewell 

To evil and to good, 

Make the Hubbard’s cupboard your hermit-cell, 

God’s beard your babyhood. 

For the Bible is a Mother Goose, 

When all is said and done: 

So read them both and make good use 

Of what they tell you, son. 

—Witter Bynner 
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Enrique Jose Varona, Cuban Positivist 


Ten years ago, November 19, 1933, Enrique José Varona died, and “all 
Cuba was united in a common grief at the great loss she has sustained,” stated 
the ‘Bulletin of the Pan American Union,” adding that “Ten thousand students 
passed by his bier to pay their last respects to their beloved and indomitable 
master.” Thus one of Cuba’s greatest men died an octogenarian, having been 
born on April 13, 1849, in the city of Camagiiey. Varona was a public man, an 
essayist, and a philosopher. As a publicist he labored for Cuban independence, 


and held various governmental positions. As an essayist he wrote many articles 
on such diverse themes as Tammany Hall and Tolstoy. He admired Emerson’s 
essays and wrote of his resignation from the Second Church in Boston taking 
place in the spirit of mutual tolerance and respect. He also thought the Unitarian 
Church in the United States was “distinguished for its elevating purposes.”” Let 
us, however, consider especially Varona’s philosophy as interpreted in the book, 
‘““Varona, Maestro de Juventudes” (‘‘Varona, Master of Youth’) by the Cuban 
scholar, Dr. Medardo Vitier, of the Matanzas Normal School. 


Varona was a firm and consistent Positivist. He opposed metaphysics, ac- 
cepting neither the idea of a universal purpose nor the materialistic conception 
of existence. Both ideas, though opposite, he considered metaphysical and there- 
fore not acceptable. Philosophy, however, has a function, he held, namely that 
of synthesizing the discovered facts of the sciences. He opposed dogmatism, be- 
lieving in the free spirit of inquiry. 

In the field of logic, Varona emphasized the inductive and experimental 
method of studying the facts of existence. This method should be used not only 
in the physical realm, but also in the mental and moral realms. With regard to 
psychology, he thought that the method of introspection ought to be restricted, 
and that objective investigation needed to be developed further. In consider- 
ing the relation of mind to body, he held that the former is intimately bound to 
the latter. Mental phenomena have their basis in the human organism, and the 
physical always accompanies the psychical. In the realm of morality, he based 
the moral sentiment on three main factors: the biological nature of man; his 
psychical nature, including the will and the emotions; and his social nature. The 
moral sentiment is real, but should be given a natural and human explanation. 


Although a strong believer in reason and science, the Cuban Positivist had 
place for the emotions, as indicated in a short essay on “The Art of Life” in 
which he says in part: 

“That which mostly darkens the existence of the majority of persons or 
makes it exasperatingly monotonous is the narrow horizon in which they keep it 
confined, by failing to cultivate their capacity to sympathize. Not all of us sym- 
pathize with the whole. But if the depth of our feeling is examined well, it will 
be very difficult not to find some vein to explore, to interest us by some aspect 
of the vast and changing scene in which we are at the same time actors and spec- 
tators. There is he who restricts his sympathy to man and to that which de- 
pends on him; there is he who is moved by pain or pleasure whenever he dis- 
covers any pulsation of life; there is he who has an experience like a diffusion 
of his spirit through all that exists, animate or inert, and feels himself blossom- 
ing in the bud which unfolds its silken petals, and rotating smoothly with the 
neat pebble which the streamlet carries to the unfathomable sea.” 


—John Hershey 
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Book Reviews 


Maritain's Theory of Education 


Somehow the notion has gotten around that it’s open season for pragmatists. 
A lot of hunters have taken the field. As usual in such cases, some of the hunters 
are too quick on the trigger and not careful enough to make sure what they are 
shooting at. There are a good many wild shots and tall stories afterwards. One of 
these, which the nimrods are passing along to encourage each other, is repeated 
as a true story in this book:’ “The day of pragmatism is done” (p. 116). 


The most illuminated part of the book seems to me page 86. “‘At this 
point,”” says the author, “I should like to stress that it is above all in thinking 
of the needs, exigencies, and rights of youth, and especially of contemporary 
youth, that I have discussed the entire subject. I like and respect contemporary 
youth, and I contemplate them with a strange feeling of anguish.” The reason 
for the strange feeling of anguish is evidently this: ‘They know a great deal 
about matter, natural facts, and human facts, but almost nothing about the soul. 


They have a sort of confident candor which rends the heart.” They are 
“good indeed and generous and free,” and “even display in noble as well as in 
immoral deeds, a kind of purity which resembles the innocence of birds or 
deer.” But this innocent goodness rends the heart because it relies on nothing 
to support it but nature and human nature, and these youths are to be tested, 
alas, in ‘the hard world of tomorrow,” where only a human nature supported 
by the recognition of a supernatural element within it will be able to stand the 
trial. In “tortured Europe the same youth is now torn between hopeless cynicism 
and heroic faith, while bodies are starving and souls agonizing in the face of 
persecution, betrayal, and ignominy.” (pp. 86-87). 

I think this the most illuminated part because it indicates very neatly what 
the essential difference is between the educational program of the pragmatists, 
instrumentalists, or progressivists and Mr. Maritain’s theory of education. The 
difference turns on the alleged centrality in democratic education of ‘the supra- 
temporal destiny of man” (p. 95), and the consequent emphasis to be placed 
on the dogma of original sin and the dogma of salvation through divine grace 
(p. 94). In Mr. Maritain’s view theological ideas must have the supremacy in 
schools and colleges. ‘The ultimate end of education concerns the human per- 
son in his personal life and spiritual progress, not in his relationship to the 
social environment” (p. 15). “The saints and the martyrs are the true educators 
of mankind” (p. 25). Everything and everyone approved of in the book re- 
ceives such recognition because of conformity to this admitted other-worldly 
goal and only in so far as it does thus conform. 

It is to be hoped that there will be readers, even among those who are 
inclined to endorse the book because it is good propaganda for their Church, 
who will squirm a little here and there. I have in mind among other things, 
the attitude of condescension shown toward science; the intellectual arrogance 
which undertakes to dispose of expert opposition by blandly declaring in effect, 
“T am in a position to understand both my own subject and yours, but you are 
not equal to understanding mine” (p. 116); the perpetual settlement of con- 


*Maritain, Jacques, “Education at the Cross Roads,’”’ New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1943 x-120 pp. $2.00. 
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troversies by bare assertion or an appeal to Thomas Aquinas and his contem- 
porary echoes. 

If a reader agrees with the author's basic supernaturalistic assumptions, ac- 
cepts the authoritarian method of propagating beliefs, and thinks it enough to 
belittle rather than to examine or refute pragmatic, instrumental, and progres- 
sive educational principles and procedures, here is his book. He is not likely to 
find a better one for some time. So far as I am concerned, he can have it. 


—M. Cc. Otto 


Maritain's Humanism of the Incarnation 


Jacques Maritain is, beyond question, one of the arresting figures of our 
contemporary intellectual and spiritual life. A prolific writer uniting the French 
gift of clarity with more than a touch of the magic of the prose poet, he has in 
the last two decades given new life to Thomistic thought and made it a force to 
be reckoned with outside Roman Catholic seats of learning. Few subjects seem 
alien to him. The interested observer notes that he is equally at home in politics 
and aesthetics, in theory of knowledge and metaphysics. A keen dialectician, he 
moves with ease in the concepts of these diverse fields and elicits significant 
similarities and contrasts. After reading such discourses as the two present ones, 
one can better understand what a sincere and idealistic Roman Catholic has in 
mind when he looks out upon the contemporary scene. Particularly in ‘Twilight 
of Civilization” a French patriot speaks in France’s darkest hour. 

Now I believe that naturalistic humanists will find it of interest to discern 
and appreciate the basic agreements and differences holding between their form 
of humanism and this so-called integral humanism with its theocentric emphasis. 
Not that Maritain pays any attention to the quiet growth of humanistic thought 
in liberal circles in England and the United States. In all his writings I find 
little detailed consideration of those whom we regard as outstanding contributors 
to empirical and realistic ways of thought in these countries. In this he is a 
fairly typical thinker of the Continent, more in touch with German and French 
intellectual movements than with those of the English-speaking world. And, I 
suppose, that is quite natural, for philosophers, as human beings, have their cul- 
tural and geographical conditioning. Within this large sector he is, however, 
amazingly well-informed. Nonetheless, it is, for our present purpose, entirely 
relevant to call attention to this limitation. The naturalistic humanist lives and 
has his being within the explicit principles of empiricism and evolutionary 
naturalism. His religious humanism has rights, even those of terminological 
priority, in any debate emphasizing personality and humanism. It is to beg the 
question to make the choice of the age to lie between fascism, communism and 
the humanism of the incarnation or, as he elsewhere calls it, integral humanism. 
There are other possibilities. To deny it would be absurd as to say that France 
is the sole alternative to German National Socialism and Russian communism. 
England and even the United States have played a role in the conflict. 

One feature of Maritain’s argument which I find a little alien to empirical 
traditions is the abrupt use of absolutes such as Reason, Spirit, the Temporal. 
There is often a touch of formal dialectics in which positions are abstractly 
manipulated. And yet, on second thought, we always comprehend the frame- 
work within which he is moving and what his principles of postulates are. 


__ "Twilight of Civilization” by Jacques Maritain, Sheed and Ward, New York. “The 
Rights of Man and Natural Law” by Jacques Maritain, Scribners, New York. 
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The following passage is so typical that it must be quoted. In rejecting 
what he calls classical humanism which is, for him, the brand which has domi- 
nated the Western World for the last three centuries or since the Renaissance 
he characterizes it as anthropocentric in its concept of man and culture. “In the 
place of an open human nature and of an open reason,” he writes, “which are 
the only true nature and the only true reason, man claims to possess a nature 
and a reason isolated in themselves and shut up in themselves, each of them 
exclusive of whatever is not itself.’” Now it soon becomes evident that what he 
has in mind is the rejection of supernaturalism. The religious naturalist is an 
empiricist who desires to keep an open mind to all that tested experience will 
bring in the way of stimulus and direction. Only where Maritain, as a convinced 
Thomist, believes in mystery and grace, the religious naturalist expressed his 
openminded skepticism and busies himself with the human and moral job of 
living as intelligently as he can. 


Like Niebuhr and Bath, Maritain rings the changes on the weakness of 
traditional romantic liberalism, its individualism, its faith in automatic progress, 
its naive optimism. Now all this is largely a matter of history. Beginning with 
T. H. Green and continuing with Dewey the new liberalism long ago attacked 
these crude middle-class emphases. Even politicos, not to mention statesmen, 
had begun to turn in the direction of the welfare state and to attack an in- 
dividualism of rights without duties and a /aissez-faire economy. We must re- 
member that the France of M. Maritain was one of the backward countries in this 
regard and that his dialectical contrast has more point and relevance in his uni- 
verse of discourse than it has in ours, not that it still does not have animus for us. 


Maritain’s analysis of German racialism is beautifully done and driven 
home with passion. To all that the religious humanist of the naturalistic per- 
suasion can say, agreed. Racism is primitivism and tribalism though it has its 
historical and social causes. It is, however, when he comes to consider com- 
munism that Maritain is more hesitant. He is unwilling to defend capitalism 
in its present, middle-class form but is convinced that communism admires 
technology too much and that its universalism has the defect of a beheaded 
reason, a reason without God. And so we find one dogmatist condemning an- 
other dogmatist for dogmatism. Yet it would not be fair to phrase it in this 
fashion finally for both the Catholic spiritualist and the communist are ready 
to give reasons for their standpoint. But Maritain is just a little too sure that 
the supernatural mysteries of his religion are necessary for social and personal 
heroism. The influence of St. Augustine is marked in Maritain’s philosophy of 
history. The City of God is contrasted with the Earthly City. But such a dualism 
presupposes the incapacity of mankind to progress morally and politically 
through its own travail of spirit. There must be the vertical lift of the divine 
as well as the horizontal spread of culture. Here we come to ultimate principles 
and I can only question the adequacy of his union of Thomistic Aristotelianism 
and Christian Revelation. It must not be forgotten that religious humanism con- 
siders the ethical teaching of the Gospels as itself an expression of human 
nature and, in its fashion, as natural as the teaching of Buddha or Confucius. 

The second book, ‘“The Rights of Man and Natural Law,” takes up the argu- 
ment where the former leaves off. And this is all the more welcome since the 
first one ends on a note of hesitation with respect to democracy, a word which 
evidently reminds him too painfully of the Third Republic and of Rousseau. 
I don’t think he does justice to Rousseau any more than Diderot did. But into 
that we cannot now enter. 
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Personality must, Maritain argues, be distinguished from individuality. It 
is individuality plus. And this increment exists, he believes, because of a spiritual 
superexistence through knowledge and love. While admitting that there are 
people who have a profound and authentic feeling for human dignity without 
this belief, he is convinced that there must be an absolute superior to the en- 
tire order of the universe to justify it. Here, again, we can reply that Maritain 
is begging the question. He is but expressing the traditional theological, super- 
naturalistic point of view. That moral people respect human life and approve 
tables of value is, so far as I can see, an expression of human nature in its social 
development and rests upon sympathy, group relations and moral imagination. 
I take these facts to be absolute, human and relational. We must remember 
that Maritain’s assumptions clash with the naturalistic principles of process, 
immanent teleology and causal emergence of the higher from the lower. His 
conception of existence involves a hierarchy of forms and ends in a vertical 
and supernatural direction, terminating in God as the Prime Mover. It is Chris- 
tian Aristotelianism. 


But we shall accept human persons in an empirical mood. What then? He 
argues, much as Cooley and other sociologists would, that society is a whole 
whose parts are wholes. The aim of such a society is a common good of human 
persons, a communion in the good life. From this principle it follows that the 
common good must be redistributed and yet that it must be the basis of author- 
ity. The social life implies the good of persons in relation to an ordered and 
intelligent set of institutions. Rights and duties flow from this integration. 
Quite correctly, Maritain condemns any form of Machiavellianism in ultimate 
political theory. 


But I have the impression that Maritain does not distinguish as clearly as 
most empirical philosophers would between society and the state. Like Aristotle 
he tends to identify the two. But, surely, the state is a political association 
within society of a peculiarly comprehensive and imperative type. Perhaps a 
little more consideration for Rousseau might have led him to stress this dis- 
tinction. Society 7s the persons in their complex and institutionalized relations 
while the state plays a special and coercive role according to the class-structure 
of the epoch. Totalitarianism is an ambition of the state. It is an ambition which 
democratic societies refuse to bow to. 

How does Maritain get beyond his implicit Aristotelian totalitarianism? 
By the appeal to the supernatural status of the person. Instead of saying that 
free men will not willingly submit to absolutism in the state, he shifts atten- 
tion to the supra-temporal aspirations of personality. Person and church are 
inhabitants of the Heavenly City. It is the old dualism of the earthly and the 
divine. Why not simply say that the state is properly, or morally, an instru- 
ment for the common good and is perverse to the extent that it aims at power 
or special privilege? To say this in no fashion prevents us from saying with 
Maritain that political life does not exhause the whole personality. It is one 
function among others. I like his scholastic subtleties but the essentials can be 
said in more common-sense ways. 

I suppose we would have to classify Maritain as a political pluralist with 
a penchant to giving the Church a moral primacy. Again, the eternal is raised 
over against the temporal. But the democrat is more inclined to set constitu- 
tional limits to the state in the light of the common good and the rights of 
personality. And the claims of the Church must be justified in very human terms 
of the common good. 
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It is noteworthy that this very generous and idealistic man for all his 
criticism of clericalism and what he calls a pharisaically Christian State has, 
nonetheless, the roots of theocracy still in him. The Roman Catholic Church 
should be aided in its spiritual mission in preference to religions whose mes- 
sage is less faltering and in which error is mingled with the truth. Here speaks 
the theologian rather than the philosopher. Even saints who are firm in their 
conviction that they possess the truth are dangerous. 


In his treatment of the principles of freedom, justice and equality Maritain 
has much to say to which all humanists would agree. Equality must be ap- 
proached through justice and friendship. There must be a common task and a 
common good; and he does not see such a goal in either the bourgeois-in- 
dividualist or the Germanic nazi type of society. Immediately his theocentric 
outlook is introduced with its absolute values. There must be love of Someone 
Who is the Truth and Love subsisting. Such is the motivation of a Christian 
society. In all this we can note the operation of a dialectic which makes his own 
ideal the sole alternative to the recognized inadequacies of other idealogies. But 
can we not ask whether a more social, a more humanistic, democracy is not a 
possibility ? 

When we examine his political humanism we find always implied the 
principle that Godlessness is the great evil which leads to selfishness, moral 
materialism and confusion. But it is this preconception which the religious 
naturalist would not accept. To the empiricist human nature is what it cul- 
turally reveals itself to be, weak and strong, both good and bad. It is relative 
to social conditions and yet has within it strands of heroism and moral decision. 

I would even query the assumption that the idea of progress is a Christian 
one. True it is that the Greeks affd Romans had no pattern of destiny for man- 
kind. But the Medieval world which was, I presume, thoroughly Christian did 
not have the idea of progress achieved by human endeavor. No; the novel in- 
gredient came in with the growth of human self-confidence from the period of 
the Renaissance to the Age of Reason. 

The Catholic appeal to Natural Law goes back to the adoption of Stoic 
terminology. So far as I can see, it has become but a term for the imperatives 
of our moral consciousness given a kind of cosmic sanction. But does human 
morality need such an extrinsic sanction? Philosophy and the social sciences 
are skeptical of this kind of metaphysical projection. Ultimately the debate turns 
on the kind of teleology or purposiveness there is in human life. Are there ends 
set for man because of a continuity with a supernatural realm? Or does the 
texture of human life express man’s nature as an emergent being seeking to 
find the satisfaction of his interests as these are developed and discovered by him ? 

On the one hand, we have, accordingly, the perspective of Natural Law 
as the projection into human life of a realm of Supernatural Wisdom. On the 
other hand, we have the naturalistic perspective which finds the roots of morality 
in human living. Man discovers himself to be touched with moral sensitivity 
in both fumbling and valiant ways. The empirical facts are there. How are they 
to be interpreted ? 


And so we find that integral humanism, or the humanism of the incarna- 
tion, has much the same moral message of justice and good-will that naturalistic 
humanism has. The difference lies in the grounds given and in the institutional 
loyalties thereby invoked. Maritain holds that personality involves a non-natural 
factor and a theocentric alignment and, like a good neo-Thomist, is ready to 
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prove his thesis within his metaphysical. conventions. The religious humanist 
who approaches his principles and values in an evolutionary and naturalistic 
way is, I believe, just as ready to justify his perspective and is, I hold, more 
empirical and far less arbitrary in his principles. But in this brief review I can 
only counter his many assertions with my own. —Roy Wood Sellars 


The Assumptions of Reinhold Niebuhr 


Critical reviews of Professor Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures are now almost a 
commonplace, and it was inevitable that such a work would stimulate heated 
debate. While the critics were invited to withhold their judgment until the 
second volume made its appearance, familiarity with Niebuhr’s recent develop- 
ment, together with the thesis of volume one of this work, left little doubt as 
to what would be said about “Human Destiny.’* Those of us who had grown 
out of the orthodox tradition naturally welcomed this defense by so able a 
scholar, but the whole performance goes far in confirming our judgments of the 
old theology. 

Obviously, no one intellectual or religious system has a corner on the 
“truth.” In any work of this dimension there is necessarily much which is true— 
and it may be true wholly without reference to the particular system defended. 
One need not accept primitive magic or alchemy by admitting the elements of 
truth they contain, and the principles underlying the teachings of Jesus become 
no less meaningful because one repudiates the supernaturalism of traditional 
christian orthodoxy. Niebuhr does well to reexamine this old tradition, to bring 
additional light to bear upon the direction of our modern thought. But it be- 
comes a mistake to assume that we are to ga, back and accept the orthodox tra- 
dition as a system of religious thought. We haven’t progressed far enough in 
the sciences of biology and psychology to warrant anyone in assuming that his 
view is an “accurate” view of human nature. The physical sciences suggest that 
we use caution in dogmatizing about nature and the universe. It would have 
been more commendable on the part of Mr. Niebuhr, had his references to 
other thinkers been prefaced with “herein we differ” instead of the assertion 
that “the error of his thinking is—.” Differing with another thinker is hardly 
the same as holding him to be in error, and the fact that his views cannot be 
brought to the support of your own system is not in itself an indictment. 

As a statement of one among many alternative systems of religion, each of 
which is built upon uncriticized assumptions, Professor Niebuhr has done a 
magnificent piece of work. But with reference to the question as to whether his 
starting points are more nearly descriptive of the nature of the universe and of 
man—the appearance of the two weighty volumes leave the basic questions just 
about where they were before. Orthodox Christology really isn’t essential to get 
Mr. Niebuhr where he goes, and it doesn’t by any means get him where he thinks 
he is going. There is hardly a single historical system of philosophy or religion 
which would not have responded with equal vitality in the hands of an equally 
able apologist. Niebuhr’s orthodoxy would have fared no better under a wither- 
ing attack of an able critic than other systems do at Niebuhr’s hands. The basic 
assumptions of orthodox Christology are assumptions, and they do not exhaust 
the possibilities; and they have been arrived at by a process or methodology 
which Niebuhr does not bring into question. Almost any school of thought 


*“The Nature and Destiny of Man,” Vol. II, by Reinhold Niebuhr (Gifford Lectures) 
New York: Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 
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would fare well under such an approach. It is the same old question of Euclidean 
and Non-Euclidean geometries—they all become ‘consistent systems, but what 
about the question of their starting points? Starting out with such and such a 
statement of human nature and human destiny itself requires defense, particu- 
larly if it occupies the prominent place to which Professor Niebuhr elevates it. 
And we may be perfectly in agreement that the liberals have a few questions 
to raise before their affirmations become convincing. 

There is of course a great need of having many of the old questions raised 
for criticism again, and the nature of “sin” is one of them. Niebuhr would recoil 
at such a treatment as John Dewey offers in “Common Faith” or John Mac- 
murray in ‘‘Clue to History.” But to the degree that Niebuhr goes beyond these 
gentlemen, he raises questions on which his presentation offers no solution. It 
doesn’t become apparent that the Grace of God, as he states it, has anything to 
offer in solving the contradictions which he ascribes to human nature. And with 
all the insistence upon a non-temporal reference in human history—where does 
he get with it? It surely doesn’t take him where at first he assures us he will get. 
The net result is a set of concepts so vague and abstract that they are almost void 
of actual content so far as functional application is concerned. When the author 
comes to difficult points, such as the sinlessness of Christ, time and eternity, 
the resurrection of the body, sin and sex, or the meaning and fuction of grace, 
he brings to his rescue a methodology which, if universalized, would give 
grounds of tentability to every imaginable alternative view. 

The liberal will gladly admit that some questions must remain unanswered 
for the present, that human reason and the scientific method leave much to be 
desired. But he maintains that the orthodoxy offered by Professor Niebuhr is 
hardly the road to win the spiritual and cultural objectives about which Niebuhr 
himself speaks so eloquently. —J. Raymond Cope 

































Religion in Soviet Russia 








Why a Russian emigre, at present profes- 
sor of sociology at Fordham, should so 
sympathetically concern himself‘ with the 
tribulations of Orthodoxy at the hands of 
the USSR and the Communists behind its 
government is perhaps explained by the 
following admission: 

“The years of uninterrupted persecution 
have served to eradicate rivalry among the 
denominations. Dogmatic controversies have 
almost stopped; it has been reported . . . 
that there is understanding between the 
Greek Orthodox and the Roman Catho- 
lies: s\s"” (@pu'85) 

Well, something has been gained, then! 
It is also evident that Orthodoxy has be- 
come somewhat social-minded (page) with 
reference to the functions of a Christian 





“Religion in Soviet Russia,” by N. S. 
Timasheff. 8vo. 171 p. $2.00. Sheed & Ward, 
New York, 1942. 





church; while the recent action of Stalin 
in approving the election of a Patriarch 
(Sergius has been acting as such, more or 
less surreptitiously since 1927) is pretty 
good evidence that Orthodoxy has come to 
terms with the Revolution. Stalin has en- 
gaged to assist in the rehabilitation of its 
work and church building in the re-con- 
quered territories, while Orthodoxy, in its 
turn, endorses the new nationalistic fervor 
and emphasis of the State and the Party by 
excummunicating all pro-Nazis among its 
members. Whether a Stalinist church will, 
in the course of history, prove more of a 
benefit to the cause of truth, freedom and 
humanity than did the Czarist church re- 
mains to be seen. 


Our author’s thesis is that the “magnifi- 
cent resistance of the believers’ is respon- 
sible for what he calls the ‘New Religious 
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Policy” (chapter five) which has resulted 
in the curtailment of the anti-religious ac- 
tivities of the “League of Militant Atheists”’: 
processional burlesques of the Orthodox 
Christmas and Easter, disrespectful and de- 
grading cartoons of the clergy, institutes of 
atheistic teaching, the introduction of the 
same into the curriculum of the State 
schools. Timasheff would now claim, no 
doubt, that this “magnificent resistance,” 
the details of which he plenarily reviews 
and documentates, has succeeded in caus- 
ing Stalin’s surrender of recent date. “In 
plain words, the Soviet Government has dis- 
covered that religion is too strong for it— 
religion cannot be destroyed.” Here is a 
major error,—two of them, in fact. The 
Soviet Government has never desired nor 
moved to destroy religion; that was a prin- 
ciple and a policy of the Communist party 
in the day of Lenin’s ascendancy. The So- 
viet Government has acted to destroy the 
anti-revolutionary influence and _ intrigues 
of Orthodoxy and other religious groups; 
and since these have been involved, by 
tenets, tradition and plots (evidence for 
which the author conveniently omits) in 
counter-revolutionary work, covert or overt, 
the government of the USSR, in the succes- 
sive periods of repression, (1922-3; 
1929-30; 1937-8) has taken steps to pro- 
tect the revolution—especially its destruc- 
tion of economic interests. The 
author fails io distinguish between the poli- 
cies of the Communist party, which he 
correctly interprets in his dictum that “‘re- 
ligious freedom in Russia, so long as Com- 
munists rule, is impossible’ (page 157) 
and the post-Lenin official policy. The lat- 
ter, in both nationalistic emphasis and Con- 
stitutional provisions, guards “religious 
freedom” zealously. But it does not limit 
religion to any or all ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, which it has had good reason to dis- 
trust. Timasheff artfully avoids any descrip- 
tion, at the start of his otherwise accurate 
historical survey (chapter two) of the cor- 
ruptions, superstitions, bigotry and ob- 
scurantism of Orthodoxy, to say nothing of 
Roman Catholicism, that willingly  col- 
laborated, over nine centuries, with Autoc- 
racy to keep the Russian people down. 


vested 
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What of the pogroms of the Jews?—the 
excommunication of the liberal  intelli- 
gentsia (like Tolstoy) ?—the proscription 
of the Raskol? In plain words, the bigotry 
and cruelty and benightedness inflicted by 
Orthodoxy upon all these and myriads 
more, for well-nigh a thousand years, in- 
finitely outweigh the Communist-Soviet 
repressions of twenty-five years! This con- 
sideration is not offered in extenuation of 
any form of religious persecution; it sim- 
ply indicates why Timasheff’s work lacks 
a certain propadeutic to give it objectivity. 
As a meticulous and quite moving record 
of popular resistance—possibly to be re- 
garded also as a non-religious, symbolic 
protest agains Communist-Soviet regimenta- 
tion and industrialization—this work is to 
be valued and used to supplement those of 
Spinka, Mecklenburg, Keller, Fedotoff. 


—Charles Lyttle 


The Case for Science 


Only the last few pages of this 1943 
Conway Lecture’ by the distinguished 
president of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science pertain directly to 
its title. The author makes a sweeping sur- 
vey, astonishingly wide considering its 
brevity, of man and his intellectual history, 
before advancing his main thesis. He at- 
tributes “the lag between the advances in 
natural knowledge and the misuses made 
of them” to “belief that it is more impor- 
tant to maintain supernatural feelings than 
to adjust right social and ethical conduct 
to changing conditions of life.”” Like many 
others, he urges inculcation of the scientific 
approach, but recognizes that it is not 
strictly the same in all fields, and that “the 
chief difficulty is to decide what should be 
taught as everyday science up to the age of 
about sixteen years, when the ‘utility mo- 
tive’ is dominant in the minds of most pu- 
pils, and what is worthy of mental exer- 
cise when the stage of the ‘systematizing 
motive’ is reached.” 

—Harold A. Larrabee 


5“Education in World Ethics and Sct 


ence,” 1943 by Sir Richard Gregory. Lon- 
& Co., 


don. Watts 1943. 39 pp. 2/ 
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What Is Man? 


Opponents of humanism will derive small 
comfort from either of the two most recent 
attempts to get at the truth about human 
nature and its possibilities. The books in 
question® are by two of the stalwarts of 
American science, now professors emeriti, 
Edwin Grant Conklin, Princeton biologist, 
and Edward Lee Thorndike, Columbia psy- 
chologist. Each of them is in a position to 
sum up the mellow wisdom acquired dur- 
ing a long and distinguished career. Conk- 
lin has already published over 150 works; 
and his “Man: Real and Ideal” is some- 
thing of a popular summation of all of 
them. Thorndike’s contributions to psy- 
chology and education must also run into 
the hundreds; but only the first three chap- 
ters of his ‘‘Man and His Works,” the Wil- 
liam James Lectures at Harvard, 1942-43, 
are a condensation of his teachings. The 
rest consists of chips from his workshop 
apparently left over after the completion 
of his earlier “Human Nature and Social 
Order” and “Your City.” 

Speaking as a geneticist, primarily inter- 
ested in the questions: ‘‘How has man be- 
come what he is?” and ‘‘Where is he go- 
ing?” Conklin affirms: ‘There can be no 
reasonable doubt that man is a part of na- 
ture, that he has descended from earlier 
animals less highly developed in phychical 
and social qualities.’”’ Nevertheless man is 
“a unique living being’ torn between ‘‘the 
Great Contraries” of his ideal possibilities 
and his real self-inflicted miseries. Man’s 
best and his worst are ‘‘worlds apart.” “No 
other living species has so many congenital 
defects as man, no other so many botched, 
bungled, helpless specimens.” The vast ma- 
jority of mankind “have barely begun to 
be rational about things that most seriously 
concern them” rather than being guided by 
their emotions. It seems to be true that 
“mankind is educable only when miser- 





6‘Man: Real and Ideal. Observations 
and Reflections on Man’s Nature, Develop- 
ment, and Destiny,” by Edwin Grant 
Conklin. New York: Scribner’s, 1943. 
xvii, 247 pp. $2.50. ‘““Man and His Works,” 
by Edward Lee Thorndike. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1943. 212 pp. 
$2.50. 
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able.’’ Only ‘the fact that ideals have been 
made real in:some men” lends us hope for 
eventual human betterment. 


In answer to the question, ‘“What kind of 
a religion then does science leave to man?” 
Conklin gives the straightforward heply: 
“Not one of supernaturalism, mythology 
and magic, but one of nature, order, hu- 
manism. The religion of science must be 
based on the solid ground of reality, but 
it must reach up into the atmosphere of 
high ideals. Its God is not a person after 
the manner of man, who stands outside of 
nature and now and then interferes with 
its workings, but rather the God of science 
is ‘eternal process moving on’ through evo- 
lution . . . Just how ideals are related to 
the stark realities which are so clearly ap- 
parent to Conklin the biologist, Conklin the 
philosopher is less successful in making 
plain. In a chapter on “The Pessimism of 
Stark Realism,” he demonstrates that ‘‘Na- 
ture is no tender mother; she says to every 
living thing, ‘Root, hog—or die.’’’ He 
finds “no altruism in nature that extends 
beyond the limits of a species to its own 
disadvantage, or that can supplant regard 
for one’s own species.” In another chapter 
entitled ‘Ways of Escape from Hard 
Reality” the author rehearses many of man’s 
futile attempts to dream away evil, such as 
the belief in personal immortality, “which 
I would gladly share, but I am not aware 
of any sound scientific evidence in its 
favor . . . such factual evidence as exists 
is negative.” 


Yet, in spite of everything, the religion 
of science, says Conklin, “leaves to us faith 
in the worth and dignity and almost bound- 
less possibilities of man” quite apart from 
the moot question of an original cosmic 
plan or purpose. We should note, he points 
out, that even the pessimism of the preach- 
er in Ecclesiastes did not paralyze his ef- 
forts for human improvement, since imme- 
diately after his cory of “All is Vanity” 
comes the verse: “And moreover, because 
the preacher was wise he still taught the 
people knowledge.” 


The religion of science “is a religion of 
progress through education.” The process 
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must be gradual: “nowhere in the living 
world is progress brought about by shatter- 
ing things to bits.’’ Success is not inevitable; 
our species may, like others, go down 
through overspecialization or adverse con- 
ditions. The main direction of human 
progress, Conklin believes, “has turned 
from the path of further differentiation of 
the individual to that of increasing differ- 
entiation and integration of society.” Prob- 
ably that is what leads him to assert that 
“our society is too much concerned with 
maintenance of individual rights,” and too 
little concerned with the correlative duties 
of the citizen. 

His final words are optimistic: “In spite 
of wars that ‘threaten civilization,’ there is 
no sufficient reason to believe that this 
great current wil cease to flow today or to- 
morrow. In the course of the ages man will 
learn, by trial and error if not by intellig- 
ence and reason. We are today only chil- 
dren in the morning of time, and before 
us lie the countless centuries and millenia 
of man’s vast future.” 

No more than Conklin does Thorndike 
recognize the need or the usefulness of the 
supernatural in understanding man and his 
works. Even that fraction of man’s mental 
causation which is devoted to ‘modifying 
himself more or less to suit himself” has 
“nothing supernatural or extranatural about 
it. It is as natural a biological fact as pleas- 
ure or pain or sleep.” As for an alleged 
original “religious instinct,” the author con- 
ends that ‘some of man’s responses to his 
deities are as remote from the genes as his 
responses to sines, cosines, and differential 
equations are.” 


In psychology generally, as is well 
known, Thorndike is a notorious “‘splitter” 
of behavior into specific stimulus-response 
bonds. As a result, when he comes to his 
later chapters on such subjects as the psy- 
chology of language, government, punish- 
ment, and welfare, he finds them immensely 
complicated. “Each human relation has, in 
a sense, its special psychology”; and it is 
remarkable that Thorndike has been in- 
genious enough in his inquiries to bring 
together so many useful if tentative gen- 
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eralizations about human conduct. He tre- 
iterates from “Your City’ his finding that 
“there is no evidence that a high percen- 
tage of church membership increases wel- 
fare’ of a community as he defines it. The 
weight of the evidence favors the view that 
“churches now are clubs of estimable peo- 
ple and maintainers of traditional rites and 
ceremonies rather than powerful forces for 
human betterment.’” Those who would like 
to reverse this tendency would do well to 
read both Thorndike’s and Conklin’s books. 


—Harold A. Larrabee 


Cosmic Reverence 


The minister of Cross St. Chapel, Man- 
chester, England, has written a brief book- 
let touching upon basic criticisms of tradi- 
tional Christianity and urging a mystically 
grounded humanism.” The criticisms are fa- 
miliar and to the point. His positive hu- 
manism begins with human _ experience 
tather than a definition of deity. From this 
human experience one may reach a ‘“‘cosmic 
reverence’ which he believes to underlie 
any truly religious expression. Such cosmic 
reverence must inspire the cultural spirit 
which deals with economic and political 
forces and is essential to any comprehen- 
sive democracy of life and action. 

The author has indicated sketchily some 
sound approaches to the transformation of 
religion but there is a residue of the re- 
ligious form of tradition descernible in his 
thinking. Cosmic reverence should not be 
separate from the social experiences of man 
so that it is a source of inspiration. Rev- 
erence for life should be a part of political 
and economic experience—an attitude rather 
than a source. Mysticism, if it is a natural 
human experience, must go along with ob- 
jectivity, love, virtue, esthetics, skill, respon- 
siveness and other such equally religious 
qualities of life rather than be separated or 
elevated to a special religious position. Thus 
can it serve a humanistic religion. 


—Dale DeWitt 


™Religion Tomorrow.” T. H. Amphlett 
Micklewright. London. The Lindsey Press, 
1943. 54 pp. 1/6 
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WILLIAM FLOYD 


1871-1943 





William Floyd, editor of The Arbitrator, 
died at his home in New York on Novem- 
ber 26, 1943. The address at his funeral 
was given by his lifelong friend, John 
Haynes Holmes, who said, in part, “He had 
an open mind which was always eager to 
learn and understand new things; he was 
ever seeking fresh experiences, and making 
unusual personal contacts. The result was 
these changes of which I speak, and before 
they were done, these changes were funda- 
mental. In these later years he was a hu- 
manist, and thus on the extreme left wing 
of contemporary religious thought.” 

In 1930 Mr. Floyd was named to the 
American Advisory Board of the League for 
the Organization of Progress, which sought 
to formulate American viewpoints on the 
problems discused by the League of Nations 
and its commisions. In 1933 he was among 
the signers of the Humanist Manifesto. 

Among Mr. Floyd’s books are ‘Social 
Progress,” 1925; ‘People Vs. Wall Street,” 
1930; “Christianity Cross-Examined,” 1941; 
and ‘Humanizing Biblical Religion,’ 1943. 

We recall especially our first and last 

meetings with William Floyd. We called to 
meet an iconoclast, and found that as is so 
often the case, his pen was sharper than his 
personality. He was in personal contacts a 
gracious gentleman; he had a keen sense of 
humour. We have always respected the 
great desire of rationalists for mental in- 
tegrity and to expose error and hypocrisy. 
William Floyd was to the end an honest 
iconoclast and rebel. My last visit found 
him wearing a beard and in a wheel chair, 
looking for all the world like “The Man 
Who Came to Dinner.’”” But much more 
genial. He told me he had found certain 
free-thinkers inadequate because they were 
lacking in the desire to serve humanity. Now 
he was the humanist, having both preserved 
his intellectual integrity and moved on to 
an affirmative outlook on life. 


—Edwin H. Wilson 
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